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53.213,791 car-miles unnecessarily, which would be equivalent to operating one average freight train a distance of 1,400,900 miles.1
It can readily be seen that this saving in the number of car-miles run greatly reduced operating expenses, while, at the same time, the pooling of equipment accommodated shippers by devoting to their use on one road, or system, the cars which, at that particular time, were not needed on another. It was like giving to a military commander on a wide front the resources and motor-trucks of two or three army corps instead of one.
The consolidation of the Union and Southern Pacific systems enabled Mr. Harriman to make another improvement, which, from the point of view of economy, was almost as important as the pooling of rolling-stock, and that was the standardization of equipment generally. Under his administration, all material things used in the operation of a railroad, from locomotives and cars to rails, frogs, switches, wrenches, nuts, bolts, oil-boxes, and journal-bearings were, as far as possible, standardized and made uniform. On the lines of the separate companies that made up the two systems there were originally nearly fifty patterns of frogs; they were reduced to four. There were nearly a hundred different kinds of jour-
1 Unpublished letter of Julius Kruttschnitt, director of maintenance and operation of the Harriman lines.